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ranks. Its adherents repudiated altogether the other
movement which still carried on, with some variation,
O'ConnelTs policy of inducing England to, listen to
Irish demands by constitutional agitation, expressed
through public meetings and through Parliament.
The mind of the people was divided between these
two policies, and the party of constitutional agitation
had the support of such priests as took a leading part
in politics : while the Fenians were officially condemned
as a secret society by the hierarchy, whose influence
helped to make the rising in 1867 a complete fiasco.
But whether physical-force men or constitutional
agitators, those who represented the old inhabitants
desired to overthrow landlord power no less than
British rule. By all parties indeed, landlord power
and, British rule were regarded as inseparably
connected.

Many proposals of land reform for Ireland were
introduced into the British Parliament, and one of
the first reformers was Sharman Crawford, a Protestant
of strongly British sympathies, who desired to limit
by law the power of the landlords as it was by custom
limited ' in Ulster. Parliament refused to listen" to
any of these measures, until 1870, when Mr..Gladstone
carried his first Irish Land Act. Its effect was not
far-reaching; but it recognised the principle that a
tenant should be entitled to get compensation for
improvements which he had made. Far more impor-
tant than the statute was Mr. Gladstone's declaration
that this reform, and the more important measure
which disestablished the Irish Church, had been
brought within the sphere of practical politics by the
Fenian rising. The inference was obvious: law-
breaking had to precede law-making. This became
an axiom of Irish politics, and it greatly and in-
juriously affected the mind of the Irish people. How to
break the law most effectively, became the question ;
and answers to it were all the more sinister because the
Fenian failure had put open insurrection out of hope.